




A Deterrent — No, 



3y RICHARD IE3HERZ 

“Td say that the deterrent role of an effective biological 
warfare program is probably the strongest argument for its 
existence," says Colonel E. M. Gershater, U. S. Army, Post 
Comm.ander for Fort DetricR. 

“To be an effective deterrent, however, two things must be 
true. The Erst is that the program has got to be strong from 
technological and logistical points of view. What is even more 
important, any potentiai enemy must know thatwehave an effec- 
tive defense arxi an effective retaiiatoryposture. If other nations 
know what we could do in biological warfare, it win help to keep 
them honest. And at the same time, it will mean that our in- 
vestment in time, money and men has amply paid off,’’ 

Certainly, as Colonel Gershater has said, one of the princi- 
pal requirements for a weapon to serve as an effective deterrent 
is that it must be known to the enemy before-hand. The wea- 
pon must be known to the enemy either through previous usage 

say as the atomic homo was used — where the effect is a sur- 




pnse or a threat, or, another less drastic way than Hirsohima 
— information about the weapon is released to the public, so that 
both the public and the enemy will come to understand what that 
weapon is and what it can do* The most encouraging sign re- 
cently in chemical and biological warfare, in America, is the j 
gradual release of this Kind of information from the Depart- t 
ment of Defense, I 

For years now, especially after World War H, the high de- - 
gree of secrecy on the part of the Department of Defense has ^ 
been all-important with respect to chemical and biological 
warfare. This attitude was helpful in seme ways, but harm- 
ful in others. This secrecy allowed suspicion to grow among I 
the public tiiroughout the United States* One heard, or one knew, 
or one suspected, for instance, what was going cm in chemical 
and biological research at varlcxis Army posts throughout Ameri- j 
ca, but cme did not know for certain what th^ research was aii f 
about. Therefore, confused rumors were able to spread uncon- | 
troUably as fast as biological clouds are alleged to be capable I 
of spreading over a countryside* I 

The men who run our government, from Presiefents lo Sena- j 
tors, to Congressmen, and yes, even members of the Depart- j 
ment of Defense, have access to Fort Detrick. Instead of at- i 
tendirig briefings in the Pentagon, or reading reports about 3W, • 
any one of them can come directly to Detrick, and obtain in- [ 
formation first-hand from scientists who know what they are ; 
i/ talking about, but not until now has the public had this oppor- { 
i tunity, A few Congressmen and other officials have nsited | 

w D^trick, but some of the Post*s most vociferous critics | 

• have not* While it is true that only a few senior Defense of- j, 

^ ficials have as yet ever visited the Post, they are Colonel Ger- | 

shater sa^'s, informed on a regular basis of the research and I 
development program carried on there, 

i It might be interesting to note, however, that recently w.hlle 

e the Secretary of Defense has been reported to advocate certain 

. restrictioriS in the biological pre^ram, i several years ago, 

govemmtmt medical officers from the White House coRSulted ' 
with Detrick scientists regarding the protection that would be ' 
re<iuired, Lncluding immunizations, both for high government 
officials, and the President’s family, in the ev^t of active bio- 
logical c^erations directed gainst this country. 

But the fear and uncertaint;-’ stili remain. ■ 

In explanation. Dr, Arnold G, Wedum, Director of Industrial ! 
Headth and Safety ai the Post, offers this hypothesis: *^an J 
has an instinctive fear of disease, because fear of illness comes ' 
down to him from his earliest history. As Dr, Wedum speaks, 
you can visualize the time when men lived In caves. How per- | 
plexing it must have been for them when one member of the tribe 
took mysteriously ill, sickened and died, even worse when it 
happened to a number of people. During this entire time, there ' 
was no weapon to be seen, no enemy to be killed* There was only 
a possibility of an evil spirit on the loose. “I believe it is an 
avowed, ingrown fear,** continues Dr, Wedum, ‘^’ousee, a man 
can understand a bullet going into his flesh, or a lance sticking 
in his 1^, because he can see whatis artacking him. But a germ 
he cap^ot see, a germ he cannot fight agamst directly, and I think 
that is one of the^ main reasons why there is such a fear of 
biological warfare in this country and throug’nout the world,** ^ 
^^ther reason, besides the moral reacti^i, which j 
is possibly uppermost in the public*s mind in attemoting to eli- 
minate biological warfare. 



nvi?! “ Strictest secrecy and eiqilode it fuil-falown 

world knew and did not forget* 
realisation, and yes, this suspicion, which 
burfen OR the development of both chemical and 

dav “P this very 

adoea puraen has never been completely lifted. 

thmpab formation b^ released 

and and in Lhepress — some of it correct, 

of K t~ ?^’J‘"erve gases, about the alleged uncon- 
f oactenologicai warfare, about soldiers acting as 
experiments. Perhaps the^re- 
-eases ought ja oe acceptea for what they are, a healthy sian 
TeS ' h^Thave^'^ oioiogical warfare have maybl^ reached^ ^ 
,and 

SnTlt"^5>e“^S°publ£^ being releasedcur- 



Yet, even so, in todj^y’s world and, in particular the United 
Stares, Congress, and even the Unit^ Nations (where, by the 
I way, many nations who are secretly working on bacteriological 
I warfare wouid achieve a victoryif America ceasedits research), 
ytoe released unclassified information about these weapons has 
been received in Mme quarters as a threat, instead of a re- 
velation of what this country has been researching and perfect- 
ing in the way of chemical and biological warfare for our Na- 
tional defense. 

The United Nations Security Council has recently published a 
pamphlet, “Chemical and Biological We^>ons and the Effects 
of their Possible Use.*’ This publication gives detailed des- 
criptions of the various gases and bacteriological weapons and 
recommends, as any sane and healthy organization should, that 
this pursuit be ended by all nations, since the very evidence of 
this type of ^ warfare is a threat to the human community. 
But the obvious significance of what the United Nations may 
have overlooked in its strong reaction is the fact that these 



m^s of warfare airea^ exist am.ong nations. They are in our 
midst. _ They are detailed so graphicaib', not only as to their 
compoMtion but also as to their operational us^ that this know- 
l^e in Itself can and may act as a deterrent to other nations 
throughout the world. Banning atmospheric testing of atomic 
oombs_ IS one tiling, believes the Department of Defense trymg 
to banish chemical and biological warfare is another. Atomic 
^mb testing in ary country in the world, we would eventuallv 
know anout,^ b^ause it is almost impossible to conceal Chem- 
ical and biological warfare testing or production in any countrv 

even a small one — would not necessarily come to our atten- 
tion, because it is easily hidden. 

Detrick is under the overall control of the Department of 
De.ense. There are some who work there who feel that the De- 
p^artment nas, by keeping theirwork so classified, worked against 
^ own ^st interests. The secrecy that has been associated with 
tne pos. m the past makes eveiything they do suspect to the 
See FORT DETHICK Page B-I5 



public, eveTi when they are developing and researcniitg new %’ac- 
cines (including some that are already in use toda^-) in order to 
save lives now and in the years to come. This is :z*ue whether 
we in. a war or nou It is perhaps lor this i-eason that the 
gates of Fort Detrick are beginning to swing more widely open 
toward the world than has been true in the past 

Apparently, the years of study and research, of comparing 
intelligence 'reports obtained from other nations,, by whatever 
means, has paid off. As a result, this country has become much ; 
more knowledgeable of the capabilities and limitations of chem- 
ical and biological warfare, and therefore need not unduly fear 
the great risks of technological surprise by an aggressive 
enemy, Qi^eed, It' might currently be more afraid of its pre- 
carious position in the .American community,) This lessening 
of fear or tension at Detrick, this desire to report candidly 
to the public on its research and development efforts, should be 
understood in his recent light Scientists in the biological war- 
fare research program are trying to free themselves of some of 
the extra burden, that onus they have tx.)me since I94b, and are 
slowly coming out into the open. 

The threat of chemical ^-d biological warfare is obviously 
here whether we ILke it or not It is here in our midst just as 
strongly' as the shadow of the H-bomb, tVe can try to ignore its 
existence, but the reality of it >viil not go awa^. We must learn 
to live ydth the threat of this new tvpe of warfare, as we have had 
to learn to live with the H-bomb and saturation conventional 
bombtng. But we must learn to live with it prudently. 

The forces that shape the crisis at Fort Detric.k, that make it 
what it is toda:-' — a symbol of crisis — are the same national 
forces and mfluences that shape the world we live m, that make 
Vietnam what it is, another symbol of crisis, m the .-American 
way of life, and life throughout the world. 

It would be wrung, and it would be more than slx>n- sighted of 
us as Americans, to look on research and development of bio- 
logical warfare here in his country- as pertaining to us alone, 
as being a means of wairiare developed unicuely by us Ln this 
world. This is absolutely not so. There is strong reason to be- 
lieve that at least 13 cou.ntries, includtng ilie Soviet Union, sev- 
eral of the X.ATO countries, and others, are conductLng bio- 
logical research programs of some magnitude. They all have 
their ‘Ton Derricks’^ tucked away, working on their own Ln- 
vestigations. 

The process that Detrick has gone through to learn about bio- 
logical warfare, Lhey have also gone through. They, too, have 
practiced rigorous secrecy, and they still do. The necessity 
for extreme caution in handling and contrcliing laboratory ex- 
periments has been as demandmg to them as It has been to ; 
Fort Detrick’s persormeL { 

There is no morality on a bartlefieid, so the saying goes, : 
there is only' expediency. The first thing any general (or na- 
tion) must jettison on a battlefield is his sense of what is 
moral and what is not. As the general stands before a map , 
and sa>'s, this company in there, and one in there, and an- ‘ 
other over there,” he is talking in terms of units, of figures, . 
not in terms of human beirgs or morality. There are many who * 
believe that since the atom bomb was exploded, followed by nhe 
development of the H-bomb, the entire world has become one 




huge, pocentxai battiefield. | 

Naiions that used to require months to visit can be visited j 
in a few hours. Whether we like it or not, whether we will ad- . 
mit it to ourselves and our peers or not, man has entered a | 
new, limitless, fearful epoch — the age of surrivaL Moral- j 
ity> some say, has become a luxury man can no longer afford, 
for the whole world has suddenly become more voilnerabie, j 
and many feel diat the future is not blight unless we are will- ! 
ing to come to terms with the new conditions under which w'e 
live. i 

Isn’t it odd now we have taken the trouble to go half-wa>' \ 
across the world to Vietnam to learn this lesson? We say we 
went into this ancient country for moral reasons, for moral 
commitments. Yet we ma:* have to abandon it not only for mor- 
al pressures, but for a very realistic reason, survival. Yet , 
while we e>5jlain our strategic reasons for withdrawing from ' 
Vietnam, to keep the Communist expansion from spreading • 
throughout Asia (as if most of it hasn^t already’ succumbed), ■ 
there are some who deplore this country ’s development ^nd re- - 
search in chemicai and biological warfare, just as if tl>e Com- . 
munists have not and are not pursuing this same ai'ea inside 
the ‘*Fort C' tricks’^* that exist in their counti'ies. Isn’t this 
an inconsistency that does not make sense? 

What we ma>' hear from Detrick personnel, we can assume ^ 
that if we visited other naiions, and dneir chemical and blo- 
Ic^ical wai'fare posts, we could also hear there. What we can 
see at Detrxck, we could see there, too. Only, nowhere else 
of late do we hear of other nations opening up their gates or 
inviting the press Inside. This should give us pause. 

‘Some people,” exclaims Colonel Gershater, •‘think we re- 
lease far too much InXormadon to the press, or print far too 
manv' results of our experiments in scientific journals.” But 
can the Department of Defense, one wonders, ever release too 
much about its chemical and bioiogicai warfare programs to 
the public, if they are to act as a deterrent to our enemies? 

Because of the Department of Defense need for what has 
been termed “supersecrecy/' ir, its early beginnings at Kon 
Derrick, a ceitaln suspicion has clurig to its work, and along 
With the work, a certain taint, unfon:unaiely, has rubbed off on 
its scientists, its engineers, its personnel, and its researcru 
Indeed, this suspicion has been very hard on the morale of tl’.e 
many wiio woi*k there. 

If one believes tire press, and the TV, and rumors, one would 
have to enter Fort Betrfck with the merual image of Army of- 
ficers Inside the Post, rubbing their hands together gleefully, 
waiting to take their latest scientific discovery and turn it on 
the enemy, (whoever be might be at the ilmo). One ea:i im- 
agine from the popular press stories that there are scien- 
tists inside sitting in the midst of tlieir spotlessly clean la- 
boratories, cultivating a new germ with a sadistic gx*m on their 



Ups. Pictures of human beings being used against their will 
as “guinea pigs” come to mind. * 

Therefore it is so anti-cUmaiic to find that In the end, the 
Armv officers, the scientists, the researchers inside Kon 
Dctrick are essentiail:' talented, professional intelligent, ex- 
perienced human beings, who believe tnemselves to be, above 
ail else, exceedingly patriotic. They go lo cr.urch on Sundav'S, 
They make mistakes. They also make disco vexhes. 

If the Fort Detrick personnel are different, it ma}' be be- 
cause they are quite awax*e that the world has become much 
smaller, They are certainly aware of the pitfalls and the un- 
reiiabiiity that infect human behavior. If an>’one is conscious 
of the age of survival thatman>' historians say we are in, it Is 
these men. And if there is one area supposediv* off-limits 
for them to talk about, th^ area is morality. So k comes as 
quite a shock, when first off. Colonel Gershater brings the sub- 
ject up in his office on the Post- 

**Any piT^fessionai soldier >vho has seen war* at first-hand, 
as I have,” he says, looking verj- serious through his glass- 
es, “is oretxy well convinced that all wars are immorax . • • 
Most of us saw enough misery and suffering both during and 
after World Wai* R to convince us forever that -war is a nasty, 
miserable business. But until every nation is ready to bend 
all its swords into ploughshai'es, it is just a matter of na- 




tion^ J>ruaence to Keep our powaer ar>-, aaa to oe prepared ! 

to dei'end our country.” He leans back in his chair, his dark i 

eyes tdive with intensity. | 

1 “After ail,” he continues, “a builet is no more or less , 
I * morai than a germ. A bomb or a torpedo is no more or , 

' less moi-al than a pathogenic spra;-. And there certainly isn’t j 
I anj-hing morai about a Vietnam punji stake, but have you ever ’ 
I heard the dissenters protesting because the Viet Cong ^e using ■ 
it against our soidiers?” | 

, A punji stake, he teils me, is a rudimentary, primitive ' 
weapon made fay the Viet Cong. The stake is sharoened to a i 
f»int, then buried in the grornid. When stepped on,' even with : 
thick GI soied shoes, the point is often able to penetrate and ' 
pierce the foot. The point is covered with human feces, and i 
infection is virtuany certain to set in. Baeterioiogy on a jungle ' 
basis, but to the victim just as serious. Yet even a primi5v-e ; 
pun^ stake, to a GI, can act as an effective deterrent. : 

Since Coione! Gershater firmly' believes that the ormcipal I 
justification for a biological research and deveiopm’ent pro- 
gram is its ability to act as a deterrent (Detrick’s research 
is_ m^iy in biological a-eas, not in chemical, as is often 
mistakenly assumed), he was asked to discuss it a litt>e more ’ 
extensively. 



>■> C 14 ne oegins, in liHl it was Known by our intelligence 
service that both the Germans and the Japanese had been de- 
veloping chemical and biological warfara When ron De- 
tnck was established here in 1943, we were stalling literally ■ 
from scratciv vVe had to learn a great deal very quickly, and in 1 
se^cret. We were at war, and we did not know if tJie enem^■ 
mtended to employ thenerve gases or biological warfare that the'v 
had oeen working on. Thank Ckxi they didn’t! We would not have 
been adecjiately prepared. 

“So, try to picture what we had to face then. First of ail, our 
scientists had to ask themselves this question; what Kind of 
microorganisms could Lhe enemy use against us? What kind 
of nerve gases could he use against us? Furthermore, we nil 
to aSK ourselves, how could we defendourseivesandeou''re>-- 

act their microorganisms and their nerve gases?’’ 

Somewhere along in there, the idea of b'reeding new form.s of 
germs came mto consideration, i he idea of havLng a germ iso- 
scientists, one tliat the otiier side did not know 
^ut, offered some militai-y oossifailities. PaLhogens we™ 

Gucea mto producing more potent toxins than sometJiai we™ ai- 
reacy Known^ " * 



« • wwii,. uj weapons to confront our er»'‘rTiio<; 

“bot wehadtohave''a 
soaa de.ense as wen. if we were going to have to bring oun 
weapons up against an. enemy, he is forced to ask himself 
: ail r^ht, whal are they brmgir^ ep against us'^’ 

PUi mso — if ne intends to survive verviong— ‘what ca,- 
aey do to hurt us in retaliation?’ if he knowLTfor ^sinct 
“:l protecting our’ armiesl^lm 
he obviously will think twice before b~,i,._ 
niT 4 j an offensive gainst us.'' “ 

f warfare, then, is that these poten- 

. '^“^roorgamsms will act as a deterrent and 
.^* .p e/- e . „..c general war, iHuch as the atomic bo.Tib has do^‘» 

has eS assault a n^on^ 

nas eouai capabiatles to retaliate? This is essenb’alT- ‘hp 
mam ime of reasoning that the Deoartmen; of DefeS 

‘i' “ program. Since the 

asak’ In ^ iUroshima and Mag- 

asasi m 19 , 0 , omer nations might readily believe that we ~i-?r 
not hesitate to drop chemicais or germs on an eremf 
already shown our wiUinnness i. a ’'®'’.a\e 

that hm-d choice. ^ naUonal crisis to make 

rt warfare that makes 

S'eioD a^ sav ^ ruipensive to research and 

numbe'r of ’small '' '' ^ 

It is a weapon ^ 



it is a fonn of warfare alien to traditional American res- 
traint in the use of force. Fortunately or unfortunately, we 
cannot rely on other nations to respect this same tradition. 
White honest differences of opinion may well exist about our 
national policies, other naticfis will undoubted!^' do what they 
believe to be in their own national interest. It would simpiy 
be unwise for any nation to give up unilaterally the defense 
options that may be critical at some future date, in exchange 
for intemationai agreements that are and can be very easily' 



broken.” 

He suddenly sits up stra^ht. ‘"Biological research differs 
significantly from nuclear research,'*^ he explains, “Ela- 
borate and nard-to-conceal facilities and procedures are nor- 
mal for nuclear research and development programs, but not 
essential for biological research and testing. Many biolo- 
gical agents can be produced in Quantities that are not in- 
significant in just a well-equipped hospital laboratoo' or in a 
brewery^ or for that matter, even in a home kitchen. 

“\o,” he stands up suddenly, “no. . .it Is absolutely not 
in our best national interests for us to abandon our research 
program and to have to rely' on either all-out nuclear res- 
ponse or abject surrender as our only possible replies.” 

In an editorial in the Washington Post entitled, “Against 
Biological War,” October 22, 1963, it states: “Defense 

Secretar^f Laird is not only supervising his department's 
review of chemical-biological warfare policies. He is doimg 
something much more rare and commendable: changirg his 

mmd. From contending that the United States must make 
C3W preparaticns lo deter a Soviet threat, he has reported- 
ly moved to the position that this country should stop pro- 
ducing biological warfare agents aitoghether.” 









therefore we have an interest in banning its use.” 
precisely because small nations can research 'and' 



ferent. Such a well informed critic of C3 policies as Re- 
presentative Richard McCarthy notes that where biological 
weapons ai'e strategic, chemical agents are for taciical use.” 
(One wonders if he is talking about everyday DDT, while for- 
getting about the deadly nerve gases that the Germans oe^- 
durine- Wfirid War H.'. “M;-. McCarthy wouid retain 

a re«.auatory Cw capacity^ but would abandon 3W. BW,” he said 
in a weekend speech, “can be employed bv the smallest na- 
tion - ' - • • • • ■ - 

warfare that we cannot afford to' cease 
against it, ,.\nd does the Cor,gressi?:an tru'v be- 
^ 1 ^, smailer nations will 

The question Lhat must now be asked is this: Should we ac- 
Defense Secretary Laird, who has ob- 
i-Tformation from briefings and ofSciai reports, 
or are we u) believe Congressman McCarthy, who has nev^^ 
spent a day at Fort Detrick, and has never ctTe^lo with 
of ,he scienasts who research and develop the microorganism's! 
ftt- *sc“ssmg so authoriatativeiy? (He obviously knows verv^ ; 
kittle about ueadly chemical weaoons). 

Are we ever goLng to put ^me faith and confidence in the 1 
»cisnu.KS and professional researchers who have been work- / 
irqj at Detrick tor 26 years in the area of biological deferse’’ I 
Are we ever going to listen to the only men who have had' the I 
direct experience and responsibility, to provide the neces- } 
sary answers? Because, in the end, those men are the only / 
ones wno have potendalt.- risked their lives m order to iden- t 
vuy the answers so essential to the defense and securitv of I 
our country. - j 

(Part H - Project Whitecoat, will appear on Thursdav, Nov. 

6 .) 




